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Views on 


RECORD attendance of 427 city and 
A county managers was registered at 
the recent Annual Conference of the 
International City Managers’ Association 
held in St. Petersburg, Florida (p. 15). The 
varied program included sessions with pa- 
pers prepared in advance on developing 
management personnel, trends in the man- 
ager profession, the leadership job of the 
manager, and public relations. Other gen- 
eral sessions dealt with finance, personnel, 
planning, services in fringe areas, traffic and 
parking, and fire and police problems. 

The increasing role of employee organiza- 
tions and the trend toward greater fringe 
benefits were stressed at the conference ses- 
sion on personnel administration (p. 9). As 
this article implies, city officials no longer 
can consider themselves a group apart in 
employment practices. 

All city officials should consider carefully 
the 10 points enumerated for municipal 
employee trends. What should city officials 
do to anticipate the trend toward employee 
organizations and fringe benefits? First, the 
city should have an up-to-date classification 
and pay plan. Second, the city should know 
at all times how it stands in relation to the 
employment practices of other public and 
private employers in the area. Third, the 
city should know with some degree of pre- 
ciseness the cost of fringe benefits for its em- 
ployees. Fourth, the city should strive for 
greater productivity among employees to 
compensate for the steadily declining hours 
in the work week. Finally, the city should 
strive for solutions to personnel problems 


the News 


which are mutually advantageous—for the 
employee as well as for the city. 

Mayors, city councilmen, municipal 
league directors, and other municipal repre- 
sentatives have endorsed a 10-year $24 bil- 
lion federal highway program for improving 
the nation’s 40,000 mile interstate highway 
system. The endorsement was made through 
a resolution adopted at the recent Congress 
of the American Municipal Association (p. 
16). The delegates took other actions in 
adopting national municipal policy includ- 
ing a recommendation for expanded federal 
housing, increased federal aid for slum clear- 
ance and urban redevelopment, and the 
strengthening of federal programs for con- 
trol of water pollution. 

The control of objectionable comic books 
and magazines threatens to assume the pro- 
portions of a national crusade (p. 17). City 
officials should be extremely cautious, how- 
ever, in adopting some types of regulatory 
ordinances. The offensive characteristics of 
sex, brutality, and vulgarity often are dif- 
ficult to define and identify, and careful con- 
sideration must be given to the court deci- 
sions and statutory framework for control- 
ling publications. Otherwise city officials 
may find themselves in the embarrassing po- 
sition of having acted illegally on censorship 
matters. 

A total of 219 council-manager cities and 
counties now have one or more administra- 
tive assistants to the manager according to a 
recent directory issued by the International 
City Managers’ Association (p. 19). Fifty- 
one cities are in California. 
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The Goals of Management 


By LUTHER GULICK* 
City Administrator, City of New York; Former President, 
Institute of Public Administration 
Address delivered at the annual banquet of the 40th Annual Conference of the International 
City Managers’ Association in St. Petersburg, Florida, on December 8, 1954. 


HE word “goal” has two well-defined 

meanings. Its original use, coming 

straight from the Anglo-Saxon, means 
a post to mark the edge or limit as of a race 
course or road. This was the meaning Mil- 
ton no doubt had in mind when he described 
New York City Times Square traffic in 
these words: “Part curb their fiery steeds, or 
shun the goal with rapid wheels.” 

The second meaning is defined by Web- 
ster as “the end to which a design tends, or 
which a person aims to reach or attain.” 
This is the meaning Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow had in mind when he wrote in 
his Psalm of Life: “Life is real! Life is ear- 
nest! And the grave is not its goal.” 

The common meaning most used by 
Americans grows out of this, and is applied 
especially to sports—football, hockey, and 
basketball. To score, you reach the goal. 

It would be interesting to discuss our top- 
ic in terms of the old Anglo-Saxon meaning 
and consider what are the limits of manage- 
ment. What can we accomplish and what 
can we not accomplish by management? I 
leave that to another time, as I know you 
want me to talk about the aims of manage- 
ment, particularly city management. What 

* Eprror’s Note: Mr. Gulick, who has been City 
Administrator of New York City since January 1, 
1954, by appointment of Mayor Robert F. Wagner, 
was formerly president of the Institute of Public Ad- 
ministration of New York and professor of municipal 
administration at Columbia University. He has been 
a consultant to several departments of the federal 
government and to the White House, co-founder 
and president 1943-44 of the American Society for 
Public Administration, and president of the Ameri- 
can Political Science Association 1951-52. He has 


been a member of the International City Managers’ 
Association since 1919. 


is it that we are trying to do? How do you 
score in public management? 

Before dealing with city management as 
such, I want to tell you how American busi- 
ness managers look to the managers of Eng- 
land and the Continent. Two years ago sev- 
eral teams of expert European management 
people visited the United States under the 
auspices of the Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministration to see what American manage- 
ment does to produce such a striking rate of 
progress in our productive enterprises. The 
conclusions from their several reports were 
brought together by Wilson T. Seney in Ad- 
vanced Management. 

The European reporters observed that 
“executive performance is difficult to meas- 
ure” because it is “essentially a problem of 
intangibles.” They then went on to name 10 
characteristics of American business admin- 
istrators, as follows: ““The American manager 
wants to accomplish, he looks forward, and 
is objective. The American manager races 
against competition, seeks the expanding 
market, wants his costs reduced, insists on 
speed, and shares information with com- 
petitors. The American manager is a team 
worker and takes calculated risks.” 

The overseas observers emphasized these 
qualities of American managers because 
these are the qualities which contrast most 
sharply with managers in the Old World. 
These qualities are eloquent in their descrip- 
tion of the goals of American business man- 
agement. They do not tell the whole story, 
but they bring out the characteristics which 
strike a Briton, a Frenchman, a Belgian, a 
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Dutchman, a German, or an Italian as note- 
worthy. 

I mention these foreign observations as a 
stepping stone to what I want to say about 
American public management. 

For 40 years I have watched the careers 
of city managers, and have struggled with 
management myself, inside and outside of 
government, at all levels of administration, 
federal, state, and local. Putting aside the 
trivial or personal matters, like keeping the 
wolf from the door, which is incidental to all 
professional life in our kind of society, I 
think the true goals for which the managers 
have been striving may be stated as follows: 
We are striving to make our conduct of af- 
fairs technically sound, politically respon- 
sible, publicly acceptable, professionally ap- 
proved, and socially constructive. I will ven- 
ture to elaborate on each of these five points 
briefly. 

TECHNICAL SOUNDNESS 

We live in an age of technology and con- 
tinually advancing application of scientific 
discoveries. Managers know that they have 
the responsibility for drawing on all of these 
advancing technologies in the public service. 
It is the managers who must find the method 
for bringing to the service of the city dweller 
the best in engineering, public health, social 
work, utility management, public architec- 
ture, accounting, procurement, crime con- 
trol, traffic regulation, fire protection and 
prevention, property maintenance, institu- 
tional management, tax administration, 
budgeting, planning and zoning, personnel 
administration, legal service, and reporting 
—to name only the major areas of technical 
expertise involved in modern city manage- 
ment. 

The city manager not only makes it his 
goal to see that his city makes good use of 
these technical arts, but that he personally 
keeps himself and his top staff acquainted 
with the new developments, through profes- 
sional association meetings like this, visits to 
places where promising experiments are 
going on, refresher courses, and time set 
aside for discussion and reading. 

A high level of efficiency and economy is 
one of the most emphasized technical serv- 
ices of the good manager. At this point we 


share the drives of the private business man- 
ager. 

We define economy not in terms of cash 
profit but as the doing of the appropriate job 
with the least use of men, materials, and 
time, measured over something more than a 
single month or year. Our definition must in- 
clude human factors such as the morale of 
the public employees and the desires and re- 
actions of the community. Within these lim- 
its the good manager is always looking for 
better methods and places to save and to cut 
taxes. But he will not willingly accept fake 
economies, like the postponement of main- 
tenance, deceptive accounting, or the vic- 
timizing of the public employees. 

In the search for technical soundness in 
administration the manager can make no 
contribution half so important as he makes 
through the selection and recruitment of 
men and women of ability to fill the posts of 
his top and middle management. This must 
be done with a ruthless devotion to quality 
and character. One good selection in such 
appointments brings in its train years, even 
decades, of growing competence; and one 
inferior appointment guided more by poli- 
tics or personal considerations than by merit 
brings years, even decades, of mediocrity 
and contagious inferiority. 

When it comes to the modernization of 
equipment, indoors and outdoors, managers 
are of course restrained from immediately 
adopting every new development and every 
new efficiency gadget by budget and other 
considerations. We can’t all buy an elec- 
tronic brain to help with assessment, tax col- 
lections, budgeting and accounting. We 
can’t rush out and get the newest earth- 
moving monster. But there are no limits to 
what the manager can think about and 
know about in keeping up with the stream 
of advancing technology. 


PoiTicAL RESPONSIBILITY 

Our second goal is political responsibil- 
ity. City managers, more than any other 
governmental administrators, except the 
President, the governors, and the mayors of 
great cities, who have both managerial and 
political functions, have a profound duty to 
the city council which appoints them, and to 
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the community in which they work, for com- 
plete political integrity. 

I don’t mean by this personal, money 
honesty. This goes without saying; and it is 
interesting at a time when people are talking 
about drawing up a “code of ethics” for 
congressmen and state legislators that no 
one questions the basic human honesty and 
vigorous consciences of city managers. For 
30 years the city managers have had and 
lived by a published “Code of Ethics.” 

When I talk about political integrity I 
mean the clear recognition of the true status 
of the city manager in the American political 
framework. The manager is not a political 
boss; he is not concerned with building po- 
litical power or gaining his ends through 
deception and the manipulation of the elec- 
torate. The manager does not reach for po- 
litical responsibility and leadership, intoxi- 
cating as are such powers for most men. 

The manager is the honest and devoted 
agent of the politically responsible appoint- 
ing power. The public manager who has 
contempt for the difficult role of the politi- 
cian and elected official is in the wrong pro- 
fession. On entering his profession the pub- 
lic manager implicitly subscribes to a faith 
in the general efficacy of our system of 
elected political leadership and responsibil- 
ity. 

This does not prevent him from doing all 
in his power to guide and inform his coun- 
cil, or mayor, or board, on technical matters 
and on matters of policy. But on questions 
dominated by political considerations, he re- 
frains from going beyond factual and ad- 
ministrative matters and he does not carry 
his differences to the public even through 
underhanded channels. He recognizes the 
right of the electorate to choose seemingly 
unqualified officials; he recognizes and re- 
spects the right of politically responsible of- 
ficials to make blunders or to adopt policies 
which may seem to him technically un- 
sound. 

The manager has also a responsibility to 
the community as a whole. He has the duty 
to inform and educate the public particu- 
lariy on technical and administrative mat- 
ters and to maintain professional and techni- 
cal standards. 
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The public administrator must strive to 
be sufficiently wise to realize that informing 
and educating the public about the sub- 
stance of better management and adminis- 
tration can and should have a salutary ef- 
fect on the judgment of an electorate. And 
for that reason he must not shirk his duty for 
fear he will be charged with a violation of 
political neutrality. But wisdom in this twi- 
light zone of managerial responsibility will 
tell him when and how to speak. And it will 
tell him when he must suffer in silence, 
awaiting the more propitious moment to 
speak his piece. 

I know from experience and from long 
years of observation and consultation how 
difficult it is to draw the line I am here 
laying down. But I know also that the great 
managers have done it, and they have never 
lost sight of the goal of contributing to a 
higher standard of political responsibility in 
their long service to their communities. 


PusBLic ACCEPTANCE 

Public acceptance is the third major goal 
and is closely related to what we have just 
been discussing. Managers not only want to 
be popular and well received in their com- 
munities. They want the public to look on 
them as people do on other top level busi- 
ness managers, lawyers, engineers, educa- 
tors, and productive servants of the commu- 
nity. To achieve this, managers must not 
only do a good job technically, and within 
the boundaries of political responsibility, 
they must “let their light so shine that men 
may see their good works.” 

This means in practical terms good re- 
porting—an art in which city managers have 
always led the country—and a reasonable 
attention to friendly and informative rela- 
tions with the civic, commercial, labor, edu- 
cational, religious, and news-disseminating 
agencies of the community. This takes time 
and must not be undertaken with the left 
hand as a nuisance. It must be scheduled 
and prepared for and kept out of politics. 

And may I add this: Good public rela- 
tions is not a bag of tricks like putting on a 
sales campaign for a new breakfast cereal. 
Good public relations must be built into any 
activity or program. The program itself 
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must be good; it must be honest; it must be 
developed with the genuine cooperation of 
those to whom it is to be “sold” and with 
those who will be called on to administer it; 
and the affected public must have the op- 
portunity to learn, consider, and weigh the 
factual technical basis for new programs and 
policies before they are called upon to ap- 


prove or condemn. For these reasons public 
acceptance is not an afterthought to be han- 
dled by a smart press secretary; it is a basic 
goal of administration, continually in the 
mind of management. In this sense the pub- 
lic manager is both teacher and student in 
the perpetual town meeting of civic and 
community discussion and decision. 


PROFESSIONAL APPROVAL 


Professional approval is quite a different 
matter and involves not only our profes- 
sional equals throughout the country—par- 
ticularly those gathered in this conference— 
but also the leaders of other professions as 
well. 

Few people appreciate the full signifi- 
cance of this point until they stop to think of 
what is happening in the modern world. 
With each decade mankind is developing 
more and more highly compartmentalized 
scientific knowledge; from this comes more 
and more highly differentiated technology; 
and from this arise the many varieties of spe- 
cialists, not alone in medicine, chemistry, 
physics, engineering, and so on, but also in 
the increasingly skilled service trades. 

All of these professions and skills work for 
all of us, for society as a whole. They fix our 
teeth, our hearts, our nerves, our bones; our 
automobiles; our TV’s; our homes; they 
give us pure water and air; they build 
bridges, and roads, and factories, and power 
plants; and they cart off our wastes. They 
manufacture and distribute goods. They 
protect us, educate us, clothe us, feed us, 
shelter us, entertain us, and they shrive our 
souls and in the end lay us to rest with our 
forefathers, who did most of these things for 
themselves. 

The common man, and we are all com- 
mon men in most of our activities, cannot 
know anything about the technical ade- 
quacy of the services performed by all of 
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these experts, though we do have a pretty 
good judgment of end results and retain the 
right to pass on these. 

Who then sets the defined standards of 
professional and technical service? There is 
no one who can do this except the profession 
itself. It is the doctors who set the standards 
for the doctors; the lawyers and judges for 
the law; the engineers for engineering; ac- 
countants for accounting; educators for 
teaching; and managers for management. 
That is why it is not only right, it is impera- 
tive for us to be deeply concerned that we 
may deserve the approbation of our peers. 
Adherence to the standards of the recog- 
nized profession, which goes with profes- 
sional approval, is the device by which a 
highly differentiated and technological com- 
munity maintains the responsibility of each 
profession toward society as a whole. 

Many years ago one of the wisest public 
leaders, administrators, and military gen- 
iuses I have ever known, the late Jan Smuts 
of South Africa, said to me “‘the use and con- 
trol of the expert is the greatest problem of 
our generation.” 

How can our society give such trust to the 
experts, when the common man can’t pos- 
sibly understand what the specialists are 
doing? I suggest that the answer is found in 
three controls: first, the ultimate judgment 
of results by mankind in a free, competitive, 
and democratic society; second, the curative 
force of continuous professional research; 
and third, the development of standards by 
the responsible professions. 

This does not mean that the professions 
can hold themselves sacrosanct in the face of 
public criticism. To be responsible is to 
nourish and keep seminal the channels of 
communication between profession and so- 
ciety. Failure in this invites degradation of 
the professions. The failure of one profession 
affects us all. A concept of service and devo- 
tion to the search for new truth is the com- 
mon element that binds professions together. 


VALUE TO SocIETY 
The long-range human test of manage- 
ment is value to society. It is therefore the 
final goal of management to be socially con- 
structive. There are so many angles to this 
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thought that I can only touch on a few sug- 
gestive points here. 

The whole idea of city government is one 
of service and cooperative endeavor. Human 
beings cannot live in urban congestion and 
enjoy the economic service and cultural 
benefits of close association without limiting 
anarchy. And, at the same time, we want to 
preserve the maximum of freedom for the 
individual to fulfill his potentialities. We 
therefore not only want our service to be 
well thought of and to be approved by our 
peers; we want it to be of value to our com- 
munities and to mankind in the long quest 
for social betterment. 

Wherein lies the distilled essence of this 
contribution, the unique service performed 
for mankind by management? Is there such 
a contribution? Surely, we know there is. 
What is it? 

I say this contribution, this unique serv- 
ice, is found in the application to human 
affairs of the skills of advance programing 
in public affairs, organizing, staffing, dele- 
gating, directing, coordinating, budgeting, 
reporting, and holding public servants ac- 
countable to their assignment and true to 
their trust. Through these processes of ad- 
ministration, the manager brings the serv- 
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ices of the expert to society and not only 
holds in balance the competing activities of 
government but relates the entire enterprise 
to the resources and desires of the commu- 
nity. This is a service of supreme value 
which cannot be performed by any other 
profession or calling. 

Deep down in the heart of every public 
manager there is for this reason a reward 
which goes beyond his pay check, beyond 
the applause or blame, beyond the feeling 
that something done was sound and efficient, 
the still small voice which says that which 
you have done this day is worth doing for 
mankind. You have used your special skills 
and energy, your knowledge and faith, in 
making life better, not for personal reasons 
of vanity, power, or gain, but because as a 
human being you find satisfaction in serving 
mankind. 

It was this feeling which Abraham Lin- 
coln had in mind when he said to a group 
which sought to dissuade him from finishing 
the war in 1864: 


I desire so to conduct the affairs of this admin- 
istration that if at the end, when I lay down the 
reins of power, I have lost every other friend on 
earth, I shall at least have one friend left, and 
that friend shall be down inside me. 


TRENDS AND FORECASTS AFFECTING CITIES 

Short addresses on trends in finance, personnel, and planning served as the 

basis for three panel discussions at the recent 40th Annual Conference of 
the International City Managers’ Association. 


Trends and Forecasts in Finance 


By A. E. FULLER 


County Manager, Fulton County, Georgia, and Former Director 
of Finance, Miami, Florida 


“trends of the 
times,” it is appropriate that we take 
stock of our present circumstances. 

Expenses continue a year-by-year in- 
crease with tax rates holding a fairly stable 
level and increased revenues being derived 
principally from increased assessed valua- 
tion represented by new construction, or 


” 
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from fees and service charges resulting from 
increased volume of all services for which 
special charges are made. It is important to 
note especially that populations of cities are 
continuing to increase more rapidly outside 
corporate limits than inside. 

Some of your residents are employed in 
these outlying industries, and the fringe area 
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residents are spending their income with 
your local merchants. As an act of mercy, 
your fire department, police department, 
and hospital are called on many occasions to 
render service with little or no reimburse- 
ment. 

Your downtown streets are congested; 
parking facilities are inadequate, and as you 
grope with your operating problems, your 
over-crowded city hall, jail, hospital and 
other public buildings grow more obsolete 
because circumstances dictate that all avail- 
able revenues be appropriated for your oper- 
ating budget. 

We may all be suffering from these condi- 
tions, but our cities are not using the same 
methods in approaching the solution, and 
many progressive cities and towns are chart- 
ing a new course, thus establishing some new 
trends affecting costs of government. 

Annexation. A considerably involved ques- 
tion is how to deal fairly and effectively with 
the unincorporated area. The established 
procedure won’t work any longer without 
considerable window dressing; that is, 
people will not vote themselves to be an- 
nexed since one of the attractive features of 
unincorporated residence is the avoiding of 
city taxes, realizing city officials will not 
deny them the utilities and other municipal 
services because of their trading value to 
business and because of your acts of mercy in 
emergency. However, annexation will con- 
tinue to be the best solution. 

The new trend is to give it another name 
—don’t call it “‘annexation,”’ and don’t, as 
public officials, take the initiative. Civic 
minded leaders have come to realize city 
governments are being strangled by fringe 
area developments, and these leaders, 
through counsel of office holders, are taking 
the initiative in wooing rather than antago- 
nizing the fringe area citizens. Programs 
called “Plan of Improvement” or “‘Let’s 
Unite” with attractive booklets and promo- 
tional programs sponsored by civic leaders 
are being developed, and annexation is 
being accomplished. 

Tax Reappraisal Project. Annexation may 
force one of the most important steps faced 
by many local governments—a revaluation 
of all real property. The real property tax 


roll provides the major source of municipal 
revenues. Methods of determining tax val- 
ues range from a highly efficient procedure 
to the most incompetent, accepting at face 
value a property owner’s tax return with no 
assessor. Many cities and counties have in- 
stituted reappraisal projects whereby every 
parcel is charted, analyzed and revalued, 
thereby applying the same standard of 
measurement for determining values. 

Revaluation should never be used as a 
new revenue source or as an excuse to in- 
crease taxes, but is primarily for the purpose 
of establishing equity in the valuation proc- 
ess by the application of uniform standards 
of measurement of all real property. An 
over-all increased tax roll will result by lo- 
cating properties which are either complete- 
ly escaping taxation or enjoy unreasonably 
low valuations in comparison with others. 

Transfer of Tax Assessing and Collection. 
This is a highly controversial issue with 
many City officials, usually producing a case 
of jitters and high blood pressure because of 
the fear of its effect on tax rates and debt 
limitations. However, a consolidated ar- 
rangement with counties is working in vari- 
ous locations, and as long as two organiza- 
tions are being used and the results are two 
different amounts, each supposedly repre- 
senting a fair value, the hardpressed tax- 
payer will continue to cry double taxation. 

Modern electric accounting systems ac- 
curately and promptly compile tax rolls and 
bills and make cash reports for distribution 
of taxes, thereby enabling a taxpayer to file 
returns and pay his taxes at one location. 
The over-all savings to the taxpayer may not 
be immediately evidenced as all employees 
may be transferred to the one tax adminis- 
tration unit, but the fee paid by the city for 
services rendered will be far less than main- 
taining a separate tax department. 

Transfer of Public Health Administration. A 
less controversial trend is the transfer of city 
public health administration by the estab- 
lishment of a countywide health unit. 
Thousands of persons living in the suburbs 
or rural areas work daily side by side with 
city residents, and it is vitally important 
that uniform health regulations be applied. 
As a countywide function, no service fees 
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should be charged the municipality. The 
health employees of the city will usually 
transfer to the county, and thus the city gov- 
ernment is relieved of the expense. 

Capital Public Building Program. Increased 
annual operating costs have until recent 
years caused a postponement of plans for a 
new city hall, jail, hospital and other public 
buildings, but necessity is forcing the issue 
and new public buildings are replacing ob- 
solete and crowded quarters. Revenue bond 
issues are being more extensively used, and 
methods have been established whereby gen- 
eral property taxation provides the revenue 
to pay authorities for services rendered. 

The 1954 Municipal Year Book reports that 
in cities of 25,000 population and over gener- 
al obligation debt in 1952 increased 3.1 per 
cent over 1951, while non-guaranteed debt 
increased 14.6 per cent. Total bond sales in 
1953 exceeded $5 billion for the first time in 
history. In 1953 the Bond Buyer’s Index of 20 
selected municipal bonds rose to 3.09 per 
cent yield which in November, 1954, has de- 
clined to 2.33 per cent. 

Promoting a Bond Issue. To insure wide- 
spread interest and the lowest interest cost in 
selling a new bond issue, the prompt report- 
ing to bond rating agencies such as Moody’s 
or Dun and Bradstreet of New York is essen- 
tial. Notice should be given these agencies 
promptly and their questionnaire com- 
pleted, supplying them with financial data 
which they will need to rate properly your 
bonds. It is also important to develop a bond 
brochure and thus circularize bond houses 
and banks. 

Answer all inquiries regarding your city 
or county, and you will be repaid with in- 
creased demands for your bonds and obtain 
lower interest rates. Selling a bond issue does 
not conclude your responsibility to the bond 
holder. It is equally important that you keep 
rating agencies and bond houses fully ad- 
vised regarding your financial standing. 

State and County Rebates. Municipalities 
have long appealed for financial relief from 
states and counties by reimbursement of 
gasoline taxes and financial assistance in the 
construction of street or other improve- 
ments. State and county governments, how- 
ever, are in the same relative condition, 


counties appealing to the state either to re- 
imburse or to assume more fully state respon- 
sibility for prisoner welfare, treatment of tu- 
berculars, and other functions affecting the 
welfare of the entire state; states appealing 
to the federal government for greater par- 
ticipation in highway construction, public 
welfare and civil defense. Increased finan- 
cial rebates by these governments appear 
negligible because of their own financial 
plight, and if cities obtain relief it will be by 
transfer of certain functions to counties and 
states, thus achieving a broader base for uni- 
formity in services and regulations. 

Metropolitan County Governments. The con- 
tinuing trend to transfer functions and 
broaden the municipal type services in 
county governments is noted for the first 
time in the 7954 Municipal Year Book, which 
makes particular reference to consolidations 
of city and county agencies performing the 
same functions and to the trend to establish 
special boards and authorities to operate 
these consolidated functions and which cites 
basic reasons why consideration should be 
given to the county as the unit around which 
to create a metropolitan government. It is 
particularly interesting to note in the Year 
Book this statement: “A ‘managerial’ form of 
government must replace the traditional 
‘magisterial’ county before it can function 
successfully as a metropolitan government.” 

In conclusion, small and large cities are 
all definitely in big business and are adopt- 
ing more efficient systems and procedures in 
financial administration. This is reflected by 
financial administration under a central 
finance department, the development or ap- 
pointment of capable financial executives, 
and the mechanizing of accounting and 
budgeting procedure. 

The future outlook indicates that local 
governments are rendering new and more ef- 
ficient public services as the primary objec- 
tive of government rather than giving prior- 
ity to reduction in taxes. The time has never 
before been so imperative for city and county 
managers to streamline and modernize, to 
establish training programs for executives, 
and to improve personnel procedures to ob- 
tain qualified personnel. Thus they more 
adequately fulfill their responsibilities. 











Trends and Forecasts in Personnel 


By EDMOND F. RICKETTS 
Field Supervisor, Public Administration Service, Chicago 


"Times are many recent develop- 
ments in personnel administration 
which are of interest and significance 
to American cities. I prefer to talk about 
those which seem most likely to be the most 
immediately preoccupying for cities and 
their administrators. Briefly stated, these are 
the trends toward a bigger role for the em- 
ployee and his organization in influencing 
and deciding policies and practices which 
affect him, higher wages and salaries, shorter 
hours, and more varied and more costly 
fringe benefits. 

More specifically, the future general pat- 
tern in municipal personnel matters seems 
likely to include a good many, and in some 
places, perhaps all of the following: 

1. A steadily increasing proportion of the 
city’s employees in unions; recognition for- 
mally or informally that the union represents 
its members; more frequent meetings of 
management and employee representatives 
about the problems involving individual 
workers and about the personnel policies 
and practices which shall generally prevail; 
and the incorporation of the results of gen- 
eral management-labor conferences in docu- 
ments which may not bear the name of 
“contract” but will nevertheless be regarded 
as formal bargaining agreements for all 
practical purposes. 

2. More security of tenure for employees, 
and the assurance of year-round employ- 
ment for a larger proportion of the working 
force. 

3. Wage and salary rates which will con- 
tinue to increase when the consumers price 
index is ascending slowly, which will move 
upwards gradually when the cost of living 
remains stable, and which will remain un- 
changed even if the direction of the index 
during the war and postwar years begins to 
reverse itself perceptibly. 

4. A maximum work week of 40 hours for 
all employees. 

5. Time and one-half for time over eight 
hours per day and 40 hours per week, as well 


as premium pay for Sunday and holiday 
work, 

6. Other payments in addition to cash 
salary, such as afternoon and night shift dif- 
ferentials; hazard pay; travel time com- 
pensation; payment for meals which occur 
during a period of overtime; and a minimum 
of two or four hours pay for reporting for 
regular duty even when conditions prevent 
regular work, and a similar arrangement as 
well as premium pay for call-backs. 

7. Shorter periods between within-range 
pay increases, and more often than not a 
system of increments which is based upon 
length of service rather than upon some as- 
sessment of the quality of performance. 

8. Greater weight for seniority in all types 
of personnel actions and processes. 

9. Hospital and medical cost insurance 
and life insurance for employees, paid for in 
part or entirely by the city. 

10. Retirement plans which include fed- 
eral social security and special local benefits 
as well. 

The pattern outlined in the 10 points 
enumerated above is widely prevalent in 
private industry. A number of its elements 
have long been matters of official public pol- 
icy for large segments of private enterprise. 
It seems most improbable that, where pri- 
vate and governmental practices differ, the 
relative disadvantages of the less than 10 
million governmental workers will be wel- 
comed by the more than 50 million em- 
ployees in private industry, or that public 
employees will abandon their aspirations for 
what they consider equality with their fel- 
lows in private industry. 

Should there be doubt about the expand- 
ing role of the city employee and his organi- 
zation in respect to city personnel policies, or 
about the greater formality that is likely to 
characterize the future in municipal em- 
ployee relations, this doubt can be disposed 
of rather easily. It is not necessary to resolve 
this doubt by reference to unions in TVA, 
bargaining agreements in the Bonneville 
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Power Administration, or in public housing 
authorities. You can ignore, too, the facts 
that some 40,000 municipal workers in Can- 
ada are covered by collective agreements 
and that Cincinnati has formally recognized 
its obligation to bargain collectively with its 
employees. 

Any questions on this score can be settled 
by noting references during the past two or 
three years in PuBLIC MANAGEMENT to Cities 
which are entering into formal agreements 
with organizations of their employees. Or, 
one may take note of the “Who Got What 
and Where” columns of the monthly publi- 
cation of the American Federation of State, 
County and Municipal Employees, each is- 
sue of which usually includes one or several 
items that reads about as follows: 


City employees, Local 483, have won agree- 
ments . . . for employees in the streets and parks 
and health and public property departments. 

In both contracts the local is recognized as the 
sole bargaining agent for the nonsupervisory em- 
ployees. The contract also provides for grievance 
procedure; seniority rights and a seniority roster; 
a 40-hour week; time and one-half pay for over- 
time; one week vacation after one year service, 
two weeks after five years and three weeks after 
15 years’ service; five paid holidays; and an 
hourly wage schedule. 


In connection with other aspects of the 
personnel developments referred to in this 
paper, it is worth noting such contrasts as 
the following: Among the cities of 10,000 to 
25,000 population reporting for the 71946 
Municipal Year Book, for example, about 57 
per cent indicated that their city hall em- 
ployees were working a schedule of more 
than 42 hours per week; the 7954 Year Book 
showed only 38 per cent of the cities in this 
population bracket as having schedules of 
more than 40 hours for these workers. 

As of the beginning of 1954, according to 
the Year Book, administrative and clerical 
employees in almost one-third of the cities of 
10,000 to 25,000 were under a time and one- 
half overtime policy, as against 11 per cent 
of the cities in this bracket at the beginning 
of 1946. 

The number of cities affording some sort 
of health or group insurance has so increased 
in postwar years that the Year Book’s editors 
have recently been including coverage of 
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this category of fringe benefits. In the field of 
wage and salary trends, it is both interesting 
and significant that, according to the mu- 
nicipal salary surveys of the Michigan Mu- 
nicipal League, between early 1953 and 
early 1954 the wage and salary scales of 
Michigan cities rose in general by about 5 
per cent as an over-all figure, while the con- 
sumers price index rose but 1 per cent. 

The developments referred to above will 
not come to pass at the same time in all parts 
of the country nor will the picture be with- 
out considerable variations as between, say, 
the council-manager cities of Maine and 
those in the Detroit metropolitan area. 
General economic conditions will influence 
the rate at which these trends arrive; a de- 
pression, for example, might serve to defer 
wage and salary increases but accelerate the 
shortening of the length of the work week. 

In the face of the trends and prospects 
which are described above, cities and man- 
agers, if they try, can do a good deal at least 
to influence the time and manner of their 
appearance, and to temper their cost and in 
other ways their impact upon the city, its 
budget, and the administration of its serv- 
ices. To exercise this influence, some serious 
stock-taking is indicated as a first step, ex- 
tending certainly to the following items. 

1. Does the city have an up-to-date clas- 
sification plan and an orderly and reason- 
able pay plan? Does it have written person- 
nel policies that are available to and known 
by administrators and employees? These are 
important questions for a number of reasons. 
Especially important, in the light of what’s 
happening in the field of municipal person- 
nel, is the probability that such basic ele- 
ments of the personnel system will be more 
likely to reflect attention to management 
considerations if the city takes the initiative 
than if it waits until its hand is forced by em- 
ployees who are unhappy. 

2. It is imperative that the city know how 
it stands in relation to the practices of other 
employers, and particularly in its own im- 
mediate area. These practices represent the 
standards by which employees are pretty 
sure to judge the deal they are getting from 
the city, and they are not unreasonable 
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standards for the city to use in appraising the 
fairness of its policies. 

3. In making this appraisal of its present 
practices, the city ought to provide itself 
with a complete and up-to-date picture of 
what it is already spending on so-called 
fringe benefits. A good many cities, for ex- 
ample, may be in the position which many 
private business firms apparently are in, 
that of not knowing how much they were 
spending for such benefits. 

A recent survey revealed the interesting 
fact that, in a large and representative cross- 
section of business firms, fringe benefits were 
costing at the start of 1953 about 41 cents for 
each productive hour worked. Four-fifths of 
this amount, according to the survey, was 
for payments for time not worked and for 
protection of workers and their dependents 
against the hazards not only of employment 
but of life in general. 

Perhaps your city is spending a good deal 
less for these benefits, but the probabilities 
are that this group of personal service costs 
is already pretty expensive, and you can de- 
termine prudently what you can and ought 
to do in extending the benefits only if you 
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know your present costs and the additional 
outlay which added benefits imply. 

4. The city should take a look at the pos- 
sibilities of making more productive each 
unit of the steadily declining amount of work 
time available from each of its employees. 
These possibilities include not only training 
programs and improving the city’s ways of 
doing things. They also include tapping the 
considerable potential reservoir of support 
which is represented by that rather consider- 
able number of employees who want to do 
an honest day’s work, who want to be identi- 
fied with an organization that has the repu- 
tation of doing a good job, and who want to 
do something substantial to make or keep 
the city service a reputable place in which to 
work. 

5. Finally, in this stock-taking process, 
the city might well do some questioning of 
whether it has been disposed to approach its 
personnel problems with the objective of 
reaching a solution which is mutually ad- 
vantageous—for the employee as well as for 
the city. If solutions of this kind are not pur- 
sued, the city can be reasonably sure that in 
a few years its solutions will prove to be to 
the advantage of neither party. 


Trends and Forecasts in Planning 


By HOWARD K. MENHINICK 
Regents’ Professor of City Planning, Georgia Institute of Technology, Atlanta 


ENDS in urban planning parallel 

trends in urban development. Perhaps 
the most significant single current 

trend is the rapid increase of population in 
the suburban fringes, not only of large cities 
but of small- and medium-sized cities as 
well. The latter is illustrated by a 1953 study 
by W. A. Anderson of Cornell University 
which discloses that the city of Ithaca, New 
York (population 29,257), did not increase in 
the 20 years prior to 1950 but the population 
of the township surrounding the city in- 
creased 247 per cent during this period. Of 
the people living in the fringe area, less than 
one-fifth had lived there more than 20 years 
and nearly one-third had lived there less 


than three years. This is typical of many 
American cities. 

The stupendous problems of effectively 
planning and controlling the rapidly grow- 
ing developments in the fringes of cities and 
of supplying the required urban facilities 
and services have not yet been solved. Per- 
haps before the city managers, the planners 
and the political scientists solve the prob- 
lems of the existing 10- to 30-mile urban 
fringe, our cities will be facing the problems 
of a 100- to 300-mile urban fringe, as pas- 
senger-carrying helicopter service, already 
initiated in the New York City region, be- 
comes generally available. 
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Official Metropolitan Planning. Although 
cities are attacking urban fringe problems by 
such piecemeal measures as annexation, 
extra-territorial jurisdiction, and the provi- 
sion or withholding of municipal services, 
there is general recognition that some form 
of metropolitan government is the ultimate 
solution. In most localities this is at present a 
nonattainable goal but the first step toward 
metropolitan government, which can be 
taken right now in most regions, is metro- 
politan planning on an official basis. This is 
a significant trend in planning. The unoffi- 
cial New York Regional Plan Association is 
of long standing. Atlanta, Cleveland, and 
Detroit are among cities that now have of- 
ficial, metropolitan planning agencies. 

Two current advances in metropolitan 
planning are the organization of an Associa- 
tion of Metropolitan Regional Organiza- 
tions under the wing of the American Plan- 
ning and Civic Association and the provision 
in the recent federal housing act and related 
appropriation bill of funds, on a matching 
basis, for official metropolitan planning 
agencies. Joint city-county planning com- 
missions, not only for large cities but for 
cities as small as Cleveland, Georgia (with a 
1950 population of about 600), are other in- 
dicators of the trend toward the planning of 
the entire urbanized area on an official basis. 

Integration of Transport Systems and Land 
Use. Because most of the people who live in 
the suburbs work in the central city there is 
an overwhelming problem of transporting 
them to and from the central city over a 
highway system that has long been inade- 
quate. In their search for a solution to this 
problem, cities have turned with disappoint- 
ment from one panacea to another. First 
they tried the simple magic remedy of street 
widening (Remember the widely acclaimed 
Detroit superhighways?). Next they pinned 
their hopes on traffic regulation. 

Expressways are the currently popular 
answer. Each has made important contribu- 
tions but none has solved the problem. Ex- 
pressways will not solve it either. Like many 
of the new antibiotics, expressways have 
some often unforeseen and unfortunate “side 
effects.”” Rather than reducing the traffic on 
parallel and cross streets, they are increasing 
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it. Cities are painfully learning that they 
must increase the traffic-carrying capacity of 
these streets almost immediately if the ex- 
pressways are not to become so jammed with 
backed-up traffic that they cannot function. 

Expressways bring to the central business 
district a greater volume of traffic than its 
inadequate street system can handle. Like- 
wise, it is not physically possible to provide 
enough parking spaces in the district to ac- 
commodate the automobiles that express- 
ways bring in. Public parking authorities 
and fringe parking lots are proving to be 
only panaceas, not cures. 

At some time in the future some city will 
discover that it is more economical and more 
sensible to attack the traffic problem from 
the standpoint of moving people rather than 
automobiles. They will then incorporate 
adequate space for transit facilities in ex- 
pressways. Lacking these provisions, express- 
ways are antiquated before they are com- 
pleted. Indeed, some cities may decide that 
it makes more sense to provide independent 
rights of way for transit vehicles rather than 
more expressways for automobiles. 

A permanent solution of urban transpor- 
tation problems appears likely to be 
achieved when cities not only integrate and 
use effectively all of the available transport 
systems but also bring into balance the traf- 
fic generating and attracting potentials of 
permitted land uses with the carrying capac- 
ity of the combined transport systems. Rec- 
ognition of this necessity and the first falter- 
ing attempts to achieve it is a second plan- 
ning trend of importance. 

One current evidence of this trend is the 
establishment last spring by six national or- 
ganizations (including ICMA) of a National 
Committee on Urban Transportation. This 
Committee is concerning itself with all forms 
of urban transport and, to at least a limited 
degree, with the traffic generating capacities 
of land use. Another evidence is a recent 
study by Robert B. Mitchell and Chester 
Rapkin, entitled Urban Traffic: A Function of 
Land Use (Columbia University Press, 1954), 
which is the first major study of this aspect of 
the urban traffic problem. 

Improvement of Zoning. Today there is gen- 
eral dissatisfaction with zoning as an effec- 
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tive tool for regulating land use. Zoning has 
many shortcomings but it is being improved 
so rapidly that any city that has not com- 
pletely revised and brought up to date its 
zoning ordinance within the last five or 10 
years almost certainly has an obsolete or- 
dinance. Poor zoning administration has 
probably made it so, even had there been no 
improvements in zoning techniques. 

Comparatively recent improvements in 
zoning techniques include the practice of 
excluding residences from industrial dis- 
tricts, performance standards for industrial 
zoning, off-street parking requirements for 
new structures, the amortization of noncon- 
forming uses, minimum square-foot floor 
area provisions, large lot requirements in 
suburban areas (measured in terms of acres 
rather than square feet), and increased flexi- 
bility in zoning through the use of special 
districts for large-scale housing projects, 
shopping centers, and the like. 

Improvements in zoning techniques and 
increasing recognition of the need for a ma- 
jor overhauling of zoning are trends of im- 
portance. To what are the shortcomings of 
many zoning ordinances attributable? 

1. Many zoning ordinances are unsatis- 
factory at the time of their adoption because 
they were not based upon a soundly con- 
ceived plan for the development of the com- 
munity. Zoning is only a tool for the accom- 
plishment of a land use plan and therefore 
can be no better than the plan it is designed 
to carry out. 

2. Illegal spot zoning in response to pres- 
sures brought upon the planning commis- 
sion and the city council can be found in al- 
most every zoned city in the United States. 

3. Improper variances and other actions 
by boards of appeal (which, in many cases, 
are Clearly illegal and amount, in effect, to 
zoning amendments) are a result either of 
political and other pressures on the board, of 
ignorance on the part of board members as 
to their real functions and the limits of their 
powers, or of a desire on their part to be 
‘good fellows.” Here, too, examples can be 
found in almost every zoned city. 

4. Inherent limitations in zoning, as pres- 
ently conceived and legally sanctioned, 
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make it a somewhat inflexible and not very 
dependable tool for controlling land use. 

There is real need for a well-financed 
committee of zoning experts to undertake an 
appraisal of the successes and failures of zon- 
ing and the reasons therefor and to formu- 
late recommendations for improvement 
based on experience to date. 

Planning as a Governmental Function. The 
increasing recognition of planning as an es- 
sential function of municipal government is 
a most important planning trend. Official 
city planning commissions long ago replaced 
unofficial citizens’ planning committees. In 
a steadily increasing number of cities, city 
planning departments or staffs—frequently 
as an arm of the city manager—are being 
established with or without an advisory 
planning commission. 

An increasing number of encouraging re- 
ports testify to the effectiveness with which 
city managers are using their planning 
agency as an aid in solving the day-to-day 
problems of city administration in a manner 
that furthers the long-range goals of urban 
development. In increasing numbers city 
managers are being recruited from the ranks 
of the city planners. 

Planning for Small Cities. Another planning 
trend of significance is recognition that 
planning is an essential tool of municipal de- 
velopment for small cities as well as large. 
This observation applies to more than small, 
wealthy suburban towns. Cleveland, Geor- 
gia (population 600), mentioned earlier, has 
a comprehensive plan for the development 
of the city and the urbanized portion of the 
county and recently adopted a zoning or- 
dinance to control the use of land within the 
city. Two Rivers, Wisconsin (population 
10,243), has utilized the existing resources of 
its own citizens and public agencies to pre- 
pare a comprehensive plan for its develop- 
ment. More than 200 citizens and eight pub- 
lic agencies participated in this endeavor ata 
total cost to the city to date of about $1,500. 

It may well be said that no city is so large 
and so rich that it can afford not to plan and 
conversely that no city is so small and so 
poor that it cannot afford to plan. 
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TV Newsreels 


Los Angeles County uses television to de- 
pict county governmental activities in one- 
minute newsreels prepared under the direc- 
tion of a radio-TV coordinator. Approxi- 
mately 75 feet of film including five to nine 
scenes are shot by an experienced newsreel 
cameraman who also edits and processes the 
film, The radio-TV coordinator prepares a 
scene sheet giving the description of each 
scene and a story outlining the basic facts of 
the event. The sheets are distributed with 
copies of the silent film to the seven televi- 
sion stations in the area. Films are made 
silent to aid stations in editing the film for 
programs. The total cost of each one-minute 
production is $100. Examples of the films 
include a dedication ceremony of a $1,000,- 
000 storm drainage system, opening of a lake 
recreational area, dedication of a new ju- 
venile home, and a demonstration of fly-cast- 
ing. The radio-TV coordinator also assists 
radio and television stations in filming and 
recording interviews with county officials 
who are concerned with newsworthy sub- 
jects. 


Leaflets 


Several cities have recently issued special 
leaflets and other public relations materials. 
Tax leaflets to coincide with the mailing of 
property tax bills were distributed in San 
Diego, California; Glencoe, Illinois; El Do- 
rado, Kansas; University City, Missouri; 
and Norfolk, Virginia. The San Diego leaf- 
let was issued jointly by the city, county, 
school district and water authority and cov- 
ered the revenue and expenditures of all four 
governments, El Dorado used the leaflet to 
explain the increase in the city property tax 
levy, and, like most of the leaflets, high- 
lighted the city’s portion of the total prop- 
erty tax levy. The El Dorado, University 
City, and Norfolk leaflets were printed in 
two colors. Norfolk mailed out 110,000 leaf- 
lets printed by offset at a cost of $935. 


Beverly Hills, California, periodically is- 
sues a four-page, two-color pamphlet to re- 
port to citizens. A recent issue explained the 
1954-55 budget, outlined planned capital 
improvements, and described services citi- 
zens receive at an average cost of 26 cents a 
day. Monterey Park, California, mailed out 
two leaflets, one featuring a diagram of the 
city council chambers and the other explain- 
ing the water chlorination program and 
refuse and garbage collection regulations. 
In Ferguson, Missouri, a 12-page illustrated 
pamphlet informed citizens of some facts 
about their newly adopted council-manager 
government, including refuse collection reg- 
ulations, explanation of the property tax bill 
and a breakdown of revenue and expendi- 
tures for the coming year. Evanston, IIli- 
nois, recently mailed all residents a leaflet 
for use as a directory of administrative of- 
ficials and the city council. 

In Hopewell, Virginia, an_ illustrated 
letter was sent to residents urging their co- 
operation in properly displaying house num- 
bers to facilitate preparation of a new city 
directory. The letter points out that legible 
house numbers help in police and fire pro- 
tection, mail deliveries, and deliveries from 
stores. Camden, South Carolina, distributed 
a pamphlet telling citizens how to prevent 
loss of water from leaky faucets. Monrovia, 
California, prints an agenda for each city 
council meeting which lists the names and 
phone numbers of city officials. 


Assistant to Citizens 


In Durham, North Carolina, a new posi- 
tion of assistant to the citizens has been es- 
tablished by City Manager R. W. Flack for 
answering questions and providing informa- 
tion to the public. The duties of the assistant 
are to help citizens by acting as their repre- 
sentative in gathering data and as a liaison 
with the administrative officials in the 25 
divisions of the city government. He will be 
concerned especially with investigation and 
research for citizens on problems involving 
several city departments. 
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NEWS OF THE MONTH 


City Managers Hold 40th Annual 
Conference 


HE 40th Annual Conference of the In- 

ternational City Managers’ Association, 
held in St. Petersburg, Florida, from De- 
cember 5 to 8, was attended by 427 town, 
city, and county managers and by 341 other 
persons including the wives of city man- 
agers, students, research assistants, and pro- 
fessors of government. This compares with 
324 managers who attended the Los Angeles 
conference last year and 368 managers who 
attended in Kansas City in 1952. 

The conference opened with the presiden- 
tial address by George E. Bean, city man- 
ager of Peoria, Illinois, followed by panel 
discussions on “‘Development of Manage- 
ment Personnel,” ‘““The City Manager Pro- 
fession—Trends and Problems,” and “‘Lead- 
ership Functions of the Manager.” These 
three panels plus a later session on “Rela- 
tions of the Manager with the Public” used 
the method of having papers prepared by 
panel members in advance of the conference. 
The papers were mailed to all city managers 
attending and each manager was asked to 
submit questions in advance for discussion 
by the panel. The questions were explored 
during the sessions without taking time to 
read the papers. 

Other general sessions included trends in 
finance, personnel, and planning (see else- 
where in this issue), followed by three con- 
current sessions at which managers discussed 
certain aspects of these subjects. Nine popu- 
lation group sessions and a special session for 
county managers, which are a regular fea- 
ture of ICMA conferences, gave managers 
an opportunity to talk shop on problems of 
interest to cities in their group. Concurrent 
interest group sessions were held with panels 
on relations with the council, services in 
fringe areas, fire and police problems, and 
traffic, parking, and transit. At the annual 
banquet, Luther H. Gulick, city administra- 
tor of New York City, gave the principal ad- 
dress on “The Goals of Management” (see 
elsewhere in this issue). Eight managers re- 


ceived 25-year service certificates, making a 
total of 69 managers who have received such 
awards since the first ones were granted in 
1943. 

Special features of the program included a 
play entitled What a Dream—A Day in a 
Manager’s Life by the late Henry Traxler, 
presented by the Little Theatre Group of St. 
Petersburg, and a panel discussion for the 
ladies attending the conference on the 
**Role of the City Manager’s Wife.” 

Ross M. Windom, St. Petersburg, Flor- 
ida, was elected president of ICMA for the 
coming year. Newly elected vice presidents 
are: E. J. Allison, Ogden, Utah; H. M. 
Crane, La Grange, Georgia; Elder Gunter, 
University City, Missouri; James F. Shurt- 
leff, Medford, Massachusetts; and J. H. 
Wigglesworth, Lawrence, Kansas. 

The next annual conference of the Inter- 
national City Manager’s Association will be 
held at Bretton Woods, New Hampshire, 
October 5-8, 1955. 


Adopts Telephone Alarm System 
for Police and Fire Calls 
SYSTEM of 33 public telephones has 
been installed in Medford, Oregon, to 
serve as a public alarm system for police, fire 
and other emergency calls. The system was 
selected after a study of other communica- 
tions methods because the public telephones 
allow more accurate reporting of fires, can 
be used for other types of emergency calls, 
can serve as police department call boxes for 
men on patrol, and are as reliable mechani- 
cally as comparable systems. 

The cost of the city-owned system is ap- 
proximately $10,000. The equipment, ca- 
bles, switchboard, and outdoor telephones 
were installed by the city electrician with 
some help from an outside lineman. The 
boxes and phones were purchased as surplus 
from a telephone company that had supplied 
service to a nearby army camp. The cost of a 
telegraphic system with the same number of 
boxes would have been approximately 
$40,000. 
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The 33 phones are mounted on pedestals 
in the central business district and are 
mounted on poles in outlying packing house 
and saw mill districts. A 50-phone switch- 
board was installed in the police station to- 
gether with a stand-by electric generating- 
plant to serve the telephone system, the po- 
lice radio, and the police station lighting. — 
Rosert A. Durr, city superintendent, Med- 
ford. 


Civil Defense Surveyed 
in Large Cities 
IVIL defense programs in United States 
cities of over 400,000 population vary 
greatly in uniformity and emphasis, accord- 
ing to a recent study of the American Mu- 
nicipal Association (see Pick of the Month). 
Since most metropolitan cities take a serious 
view of the necessities of providing civilian 
defense, the variety of interest and concern is 
attributable to several reasons: the strategic 
location of individual cities, competition of 
other municipal programs for financial re- 
sources, differences in public attitude toward 
the need for defense, and differing measures 
of leadership and support furnished by state 
governments. The appropriations for civil 
defense budgets range from over $3,600,000 
in New York City to $16,657 in Dallas. The 
predominant trend in 1954 civil defense. 
budgets was upward as compared to 1953. 
Cincinnati appropriated nearly $280,000 in 
1954 as against less than $13,000 in 1953 and 
Chicago over $800,000 as against $142,000. 
A comparatively small number of people are 
regularly employed in civil defense work. 
New York is an exception with a full-time 
staff of 298 employees supplemented by 111 
personnel regularly assigned from other city 
departments. 


Citizen Committee Study Precedes 
Improvement Program 


HE city council of Modesto, California 

(17,389), has inaugurated an improve- 
ment program based on the recommenda- 
tions of a 53-member citizen committee. The 
special committee, appointed to study and 
recommend a long-range public improve- 
ment program, was organized into 16 groups 
to study traffic, street improvements, air pol- 
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lution, public transportation, parks, and 
other facilities. Most of the recommended 
programs, scheduled for completion be- 
tween 1963 and 1965, are incorporated in a 
report Forward Modesto (see Pick of the 
Month). 

Some of the recommendations of the com- 
mittee are employment of a traffic engineer, 
development of a master plan of land use 
and circulation, a 25-year street widening 
program, strengthening city and county sub- 
division regulations, a 10-year street im- 
provement program, development of a city- 
county park program, adoption of an air 
pollution ordinance, and construction of a 
city hall, police headquarters, civic center, 
auditorium, and library. The council plans 
to make the improvements on a pay-as-you- 
go basis and has earmarked all additional 
revenue from the recently doubled city sales 
tax for the program. The sales tax was in- 
creased from 0.5 per cent to 1 per cent. 


AMA Delegates Recommend Detroit 
Highway Financing Plan 
ORE than 800 public officials and 
other guests attended the 1954 Con- 
gress of the American Municipal Association 
held in Philadelphia on November 28 to De- 
cember 1. Delegates approved resolutions 
adopting AMA policy in the fields of high- 
way financing, water pollution, traffic, and 
parking and transit. 

General Lucius D. Clay, chairman of the 
President’s Advisory Committee on a Na- 
tional Highway Program, outlined the na- 
tion’s highway needs and solutions proposed 
to the problem. AMA endorsed a 10-year 
$24 billion federal highway program and the 
“Detroit plan” for highway financing which 
the committee will recommend to the Presi- 
dent. The policy statement recommends 
adoption of a revenue bond program similar 
to the one used by Detroit, declaring that the 
nation’s 40,000 mile interstate highway sys- 
tem cannot be modernized on a pay-as-you- 
go basis. Under this plan one-half of the gas- 
oline tax would go to support highway ex- 
penditures on the federal aid system at pres- 
ent levels and the remaining half of the levy 
would be used to capitalize the interstate 
system on a long-term basis. 
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Delegates noted that cities have at least 
three things in common—traffic jams, park- 
ing congestion and a declining use of mass 
transit. Solutions suggested to the problems 
created by the automobile were more ade- 
quate off-street parking facilities, efficient 
public transit systems, and comprehensive 
planning for future development of modern 
municipal trafficways. 

AMA recommended an expanded federal 
housing program and increased federal aid 
for slum clearance and urban redevelop- 
ment. A resolution was adopted requesting 
the 1955 Congress to authorize construction 
of 200,000 low-rent units and to encourage 
construction of new homes for families in the 
middle income brackets by providing gov- 
ernment aid to reduce home financing costs. 
In water pollution AMA recommended the 
continuation of federal water pollution con- 
trol, rapid amortization and tax credits for 
industries constructing pollution abatement 
facilities, and an expanded program of re- 
search and technical aid. 

Mayor Allen Thompson of Jackson, Mis- 
sissippi, was elected president of the Associa- 
tion, and Mayor Joseph S. Clark, Jr., of 
Philadelphia vice president. The retiring 
president, Mayor William E. Kemp of Kan- 
sas City, Missouri, remains on the executive 
committee which includes mayors and coun- 
cilmen from seven cities and the directors of 
state leagues of municipalities in Idaho, 
Louisiana, Maryland, Michigan, and Ohio. 


Community and Commercial Action 
Stressed in Trade Area Study 
MPROVED retail merchandising prac- 
tices and more adequate community fa- 
cilities to aid in the commercial develop- 
ment of Two Rivers, Wisconsin, are recom- 
mended in a trade area study of Manitowoc 
County. The study was made by a citizen 
industrial development commission repre- 
senting industry, labor, commerce, and the 
professions (see PUBLIC MANAGEMENT, May, 
1954, p. 110). 

The study suggests that retail stores make 
several improvements in their merchandis- 
ing policies including inventory control, pro- 
motion and advertising, financial and credit 
management, and layout of physical facili- 
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ties and displays. Commission recommenda- 
tions for community action are: improve- 
ment of parking, streets, traffic, and trans- 
portation facilities; business district develop- 
ment through construction of new businesses 
and store fronts; development of cooperative 
arrangements for credit, delivery, and city- 
wide promotional events; improved rela- 
tions with rural residents; and improvement 
of community facilities such as schools, hos- 
pitals, parks, and recreational facilities, to 
make the community more attractive. 

Members of two local women’s clubs 
questioned approximately 500 customers of 
retail stores to obtain data for the study. The 
statistical analysis and report were prepared 
by the Bureau of Community Development 
of the University of Wisconsin. 


Recent Actions Taken to Control 
Distribution of Comic Books 


EVERAL cities and counties are taking 
steps to ban the sale of objectionable 
comic books and magazines. In Memphis, 
Tennessee, a citizen committee appointed by 
the mayor listed 70 comic books as objection- 
able judging them on six points: crime, tor- 
ture, sex, horror, vulgarity and advertising 
content. Local comic book distributors have 
agreed to abide by the decision of the com- 
mittee. In Miami, Florida, a_ recently 
adopted ordinance prohibits sale of crime 
and horror comic books to anyone under 17 
years of age and makes it unlawful for such 
books to be displayed on the stands with 
other comic books intended for children. 
The New Orleans city council has passed 
an ordinance prohibiting “‘the selling, offer- 
ing for sale, distribution, lending or giving 
away to a person under 17 years of age any 
horror comic book, crime comic book, sex- 
ually indecent comic book, or comic book 
portraying deeds of brutality and violence.” 
The ordinance is intended to prevent adults 
from purchasing the books and giving them 
to juveniles. Distributors and wholesalers are 
mainly charged with responsibility for ob- 
serving the ordinance which includes penal- 
ties of $100 fines, 90 days in jail or both. 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, passed an 
ordinance creating a board of literature re- 
view and prohibiting publication, distribu- 
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tion, sale or gift to minors of obscene publi- 
cations, pictorial material and phonograph 
records. In Columbus, Ohio, a citizen ad- 
visory committee has recommended that the 
city council ban the sale of comics or other 
publications featuring criminal activity. The 
mayors in four New York counties, Ontario, 
Wayne, Seneca, and Yates, have begun a 
cooperative campaign to curb the sale of ob- 
jectionable comic books. (Other develop- 
ments in municipal control of comics are 
reported in PuBLic MANAGEMENT, Decem- 
ber, 1954, p. 279.) 

In the meantime the Comics Magazine 
Association of America has announced that 
a voluntary publishing code to clean up 
comic books has been established and will 
become fully effective March 1, 1955. The 
code prohibits 31 objectionable subjects and 
establishes advertising standards. 

Reflecting general interest in the problem, 
the National Institute of Municipal Law Of- 
ficers has issued a model ordinance for con- 
trol of comic books (see Pick of the Month). 
The ordinance attempts to control objec- 
tionable publications with due regard for 
decisions of the United States Supreme 
Court and the state courts. 


1,500 Fire Chiefs Attend 
Annual Conference 


Mot than 1,500 fire chiefs from all 
parts of the United States and from 
several foreign countries attended the 81st 
Annual Conference of the International As- 
sociation of Fire Chiefs to discuss fire pre- 
vention education, public relations, civil de- 
fense, and other topics. The meeting was 
held in Houston, Texas, October 18 to 21. 

Various sessions at the conference dealt 
with public relations, impact of new military 
weapons, European fire service, hotel safety, 
industrial fires, trends in fire training, and 
other topics. 

The 81st Annual Conference climaxed a 
year for the Association which saw the selec- 
tion of a member of the faculty of the School 
of Public Administration, University of 
Southern California, as general manager; 


the development of a nationwide house-to- 
house fire inspection program; the begin- 
ning of a series of television spot announce- 
ments to inform the public about their fire 
department; and an increase in Association 
membership to an all-time high of more than 
6,900 members. 


Home Rule and Other Proposals 
Approved in Recent Elections 
HARTER changes, bond issues, and 

other proposals were approved in re- 
cent elections. Maryland voters approved a 
municipal home rule amendment to the 
state constitution. The state will continue to 
control municipal debt limits, property tax 
limits, and new sources of revenue. 

In St. Louis County, Missouri, voters ap- 
proved a charter amendment establishing a 
county police department with all the law 
enforcement duties of the sheriff and con- 
stables. The county police department will 
be headed by a bi-partisan, five-member 
board of police commissioners, appointed by 
the county supervisor for overlapping three- 
year terms. The board in turn will appoint a 
superintendent of police as the full-time 
chief administrator of the department, sub- 
ject to rules and regulations adopted by the 
board. The amendment takes all police 
powers and duties away from the sheriff and 
constables who will continue to serve proc- 
esses for the circuit and magistrate courts. 

In Canton, Ohio, voters approved two 
income tax measures totaling six-tenths of 1 
per cent. Two-thirds of the revenue is ear- 
marked for the city’s portion of a $7,367,000 
expressway and the remainder for operating 
expenses. 

Portland, Oregon, citizens approved an 
additional tax levy of $1,000,000 a year to 
finance an extensive streetlighting program 
for 384 miles of arterial streets and 4,000 
residential intersections. 

In Cincinnati, Ohio, voters approved an 
additional property tax of $6.22 per $1,000 
valuation to replace the temporary 1 per 
cent payroll tax in effect seven months. The 
new levy will continue for two years. 
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Paper Bags for Refuse Collection 
ARTFORD, Connecticut, is testing a new 
system of refuse collection using chemi- 
cally treated wet-strength paper bags as liners in 
conventional garbage cans. All types of refuse are 
deposited in the bag which sanitation employees 
remove without handling the can. The new sys- 
tem is designed to eliminate spillage and litter in 
backyards and streets, reduce noise from moving 
and dumping of cans, improve appearance of 
streets, improve public health by maintaining 
clean cans and reducing fly, rodent feeding and 
odor nuisances, reduce direct labor costs and save 
on maintenance of cans and collection equip- 
ment. The two-ply bags are especially designed 
to fit the standard size cans used in the city. A bag 
will hold 80 pounds of dry material or 40 pounds 
of soaking wet material, as compared to the aver- 
age content of 25 pounds in the garbage cans 
used by city residents. The crew conducting the 
test has been reduced from 29 men to 20 with no 
apparent reduction in efficiency, and the nine 
surplus employees have been assigned to other 
duties. The bags cost 6 cents each or approxi- 
mately $250,000 a year. Savings on labor and 
equipment, however, will amount to an esti- 
mated $200,000 annually. 


Cities Issue Budgets 


Twenty cities recently issued annual budgets: 
San Diego and San Luis Obispo, California; 


Golden, Colorado; Greenwich, Connecticut; 
Gainesville and Titusville, Florida; Bangor, 
Maine; Columbia, Missouri; Fairborn, Ohio; 
Corpus Christi, Lubbock, Midland, Mt. Pleas- 
ant, Tyler, Sweetwater, and Waco, Texas; Rich- 
mond, Virginia; Janesville, Kenosha, and Two 
Rivers, Wisconsin. The expenditure sections of 
the Corpus Christi and Richmond documents 
state the objective and scope of each activity and 
support the budget requests with work statistics. 
San Diego explains its budget requests in terms of 
work programs for the coming year and uses bar 
charts to show the distribution of property tax 
revenues to the various units of government and 
the per cent of the total budget financed from 
various sources of revenue. The Two Rivers 
budget uses charts and graphs to show the dis- 
tribution of property tax to municipal activities, 
the change in the ratio of federal, state and local 
tax collections, a five-year forecast of debt re- 
quirements, and the number of persons in the 
city receiving unemployment compensation ben- 


efits. Several cities use colored paper to separate 
summary statements from detailed material. 
Bangor inserted dividers with tabs to separate 
the summary, revenue and expenditure sections. 
The Titusville, Midland and Waco budgets in- 
clude their classifications of accounts. 


Procedure for In-Service Training 


In Kansas City, Missouri, the city manager 
has issued an administration regulation establish- 
ing a policy in regard to employee training. Co- 
ordination of all employee training activities, 
both within and outside of the city organization, 
is placed under an employee training supervisor 
who is to assist departments in developing pro- 
grams. If a department head and the training 
supervisor recommend a training course for an 
employee in an outside institution, the city will 
pay the costs provided the training is directly re- 
lated to the job and will improve his perform- 
ance. The city must also have assurance that the 
employee will remain in the service of the city for 
a sufficient period to justify paying the costs. The 
approval of the research and budget department 
must be obtained first if the costs of any training 
program in an outside institution are more than 
$50. When a departmental appropriation does 
not provide for training, the department head 
must suggest methods of financing the program 
and outline any changes in the departmental pro- 
gram which may result. 


Issues Directory of Assistants 

One or more assistant city managers or other 
personnel with various titles serving as assistants 
to managers are listed for 219 council-manager 
cities and counties in a Directory of Administrative 
Assistants to City Managers, recently issued by the 
International City Managers’ Association. A va- 
riety of titles are assigned to assistants: adminis- 
trative assistant, budget officer, administrative 
intern, staff assistant, executive secretary, re- 
search assistant, administrative coordinator, and 
management intern. Other officials who act as 
assistants to managers include personnel direc- 
tors, purchasing agents, city engineers, city clerks 
and other officials. California has the largest 
number of cities employing assistants with 51, 
followed by Michigan with 18, Virginia 13, and 
Ohio 12. Twelve cities have assistants with sal- 
aries of $10,000 per year or more (see Pick of the 
Month). 
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Countywide Planning Established 

The planning commissions in four counties, 
Bucks, Chester, Delaware and Montgomery, par- 
ticipate in planning for the Philadelphia metro- 
politan area. The four counties have jurisdiction 
over land subdivision regulations with advisory 
subdivision review by the county planning com- 
missions for cities and boroughs and mandatory 
approval for townships. Technical aid also is pro- 
vided to the municipalities by the county plan- 
ning commissions. In Montgomery County plan- 
ning reports have been completed for 11 town- 
ships and one borough with studies under way in 
five more townships. This service is free except 
for the costs of publishing reports. In Bucks 
County the planning commission has completed 
an over-all plan for rapidly expanding lower 
Bucks County. The Delaware County plan com- 
mission is conducting studies for two contiguous 
townships, with the county sharing the costs with 
the townships. ...In Charlotte and Mecklen- 
burg County, North Carolina, a joint city-county 
planning board has been established with the au- 
thority to consider proposed annexations and to 
approve all subdivisions within the jurisdiction of 
the city. The city will bear 60 per cent of the ex- 
penses and the county 40 per cent. 


New Ordinances Adopted 


Recently adopted ordinances of interest to mu- 
nicipal officials include: restricting use of city 
park bathing facilities, beach and bathhouse to 
city residents in New Rochelle, New York; estab- 
lishing procedures and standards for land sub- 
division in Mount Lebanon, Pennsylvania; creat- 
ing a commission on human rights and defining 
its duties and functions in Des Moines, Iowa; pro- 
viding for the construction, maintenance, and re- 
pair of sidewalks in Whitehall, Pennsylvania; 
prohibiting large trucks, trailers, and tractors 
from parking on residential streets in Des Moines, 
Iowa; establishing regulations for persons en- 
gaged in operating employment agencies which 
charge a commission or fee in Seattle, Washing- 
ton; adopting a plumbing code with minimum 
standards in Southern Pines, North Carolina. 


City Administrator Proposed 


Adoption of the mayor-administrator plan in 
Chicago is one of the recommendations included 
in a recent report of a Home Rule Commission 
appointed by the mayor and city council to study 
and suggest means to modernize the governmen- 
tal structure and to obtain home rule (see Pick of 
the Month). The plan, similar to that used in 
New York, Philadelphia, Los Angeles, and New 
Orleans, would provide for an administrative of- 
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ficer who would be responsible for administra- 
tive management of all city departments. The 
mayor would have the power to appoint and re- 
move the administrative officer with the approval 
of the city council. The commission also recom- 
mended strengthening the office of the mayor 
with staff assistance and reducing the city council 
from 50 to 35 members with one alderman from 
each of 25 wards and 10 elected at large. Alder- 
men now represent 50 wards. 


Studies Long-Term Area Growth 


Guides for the solution of problems created by 
growth in Dallas, Texas, are contained in a report 
recently published by Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity. The report recommends that the city gen- 
erally confine future growth to its natural drain- 
age area in order that municipal services can be 
provided economically to a compact area. The 
drainage area contains 260 square miles, large 
enough to accommodate 1,500,000 people. Since 
problems in the metropolitan area are compli- 
cated by the large number of cities within the 
county, it is recommended that the county gov- 
ernment be strengthened and that certain area- 
wide functions be transferred to it. The report 
points out that the city will have to continue to 
rely on the property tax for revenue to finance 
municipal services unless some non-property rev- 
enue sources are used. Other sources of revenue 
recommended for consideration are a liquor tax, 
a hotel tax, a garbage collection service charge, 
and an income-payroll tax (see Pick of the 
Month). 


Outside Fire Service 


Alma, Michigan, has entered into a firefight- 
ing agreement with four neighboring townships. 
The city and the townships, Arcadia, Sumner, 
Seville, and Pine River, established a rural-urban 
fire board with responsibility for the financial and 
administrative functions under the agreement. 
The five-member board is composed of the su- 
pervisor of each of the four townships and the 
Alma city manager. A full-time coordinator is 
employed to supervise the maintenance of equip- 
ment, carry out inspection duties, and conduct 
public relations activities. The firefighting facili- 
ties are financed by charging the city and the four 
townships for each fire run made within their re- 
spective areas. Alma is charged $10 for runs in the 
city, while rural runs are $15 plus $2 per mile for 
equipment. The governmental units must also 
assume the $1.75 per hour paid to volunteer fire- 
men when on a run... . In Joplin, Missouri, a 
recently adopted ordinance authorizes the city to 
furnish outside fire protection to residents or busi- 
nesses contracting for this service. The ordinance 
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provides uniform contracts to be executed be- 
tween the city and fringe residents and estab- 
lishes a fee of $200 for each fire run made in the 
outside area. ... Daytona Beach, Florida, has 
eliminated fire services to areas outside city lim- 
its. In recommending this action to the city coun- 
cil, City Manager LeRoy F. Harlow pointed out 
that outsiders were not paying for the service and 
that men and equipment often were endangered 
on outside runs. The city has accounts receivable 
totaling $21,200 for 212 outside calls over the 
past 22 years. During that time only 42 outside 
calls were paid for. 


Controlling Sidewalk Injury Claims 

An ordinance to reduce the number of side- 
walk injury claims filed against the city has been 
adopted in Syracuse, New York. Before an injury 
claim is filed, the city must have written notice of 
the defect prior to the time that the alleged injury 
occurred. The ordinance does not require the 
claimant to anticipate where he will fall and to 
notify the city of the defect in advance, but it is 
intended to get citizens to report defective side- 
walks. Under the provisions of the new ordinance 
the property owner adjoining the defective side- 
walk can be held jointly liable by the claimant. 
The city will receive and record complaints about 
all defective sidewalks and notify property owners 
to correct deficiencies within 10 days. If the re- 
pairs are not then made, the city will do the work 
and charge it back to the property owner. Ap- 
proximately 60 sidewalk claims estimated at 
$600,000 are presented each year to the city. 
While the actual settlement cost was much less, 
the processing of claims requires considerable 
time for the corporation counsel and his staff. 


Advisory Utility Commission 

Arlington County, Virginia, residents last year 
were saved an estimated $130,000 in increased 
telephone rates through the work of a local public 
utilities commission acting in an advisory capac- 
ity to the county governing board. The county 
does not have the power to regulate utilities but 
uses its authority to intervene in hearings on pro- 
posed rate increases before the state utilities com- 
mission and the federal Interstate Commerce 
Commission. The commission is composed of 
seven nonpaid members appointed for one-year 
terms by the county board and a staff of two—an 
executive assistant and a clerk-typist. The execu- 
tive assistant conducts research studies and keeps 
commission members informed of rate develop- 
ments and service problems.. The commission 
makes recommendations to the county governing 
board which decides whether to approve the ac- 
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tions of a utility or to authorize the commission to 
intervene at public hearings. 


Recent Annexations Reported 


Tucson, Arizona, recently annexed two square 
miles with 4,500 persons under the provisions of 
its home rule charter rather than a state annexa- 
tion law. The state law provides that a city may 
annex territory only after obtaining petitions 
with signatures from owners of more than 50 per 
cent of the real and personal property in an area. 
The city council approved the annexation after 
receiving a petition containing the signatures of a 
majority of persons owning real and personal 
property, with the exception of personal property 
owned by two local utilities. City officials contend 
that the state law is unworkable since personal 
property for utilities is assessed on a statewide or 
countywide basis, and breakdowns are not avail- 
able for smaller areas. . . . Aurora, Colorado, re- 
cently annexed a subdivision of 1,705 homes, in- 
creasing the population of the city to approxi- 
mately 30,000. .. . The factors and elements of 
annexation in Terre Haute, Indiana, are studied 
in a report prepared by a municipal government 
class at Indiana State Teachers’ College (see 
Pick of the Month). 


In-Service Training News 

Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, has instituted a 
series of in-service training conferences for de- 
partment heads. The introductory sessions dealt 
with the nature and history of cities and the rela- 
tionship between citizens and cities. A film, en- 
titled The Story of the City, was used as background 
material for the opening sessions. Some other sub- 
jects to be discussed are the detailed methods of 
operations in the various departments and the 
problems which arise in serving the citizens. . . . 
Phoenix, Arizona, has inaugurated two in-service 
training courses in supervisory techniques and 
filing methods. Thirty-one first line supervisors 
are enrolled in a course in the techniques of super- 
vision which is being taught by an instructor from 
the local high school. Employees are divided into 
two groups which will meet 16 weeks for two- 
hour sessions. The course in filing techniques for 
clerical personnel consists of 40 one-hour sessions. 
An instructor from a local college and a city rec- 
ords clerk are co-instructors for the course... . 
More than 400 fire, police, and other law enforce- 
ment officers of eastern Kansas and western Mis- 
souri recently attended a four-day course in arson 
detection sponsored by the Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, fire department... .A series of five-day 
basic police training schools has been conducted 
in seven Oregon cities as part of a statewide pro- 
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gram of police training sponsored by local and 
state law enforcement agencies in cooperation 
with the Federal Bureau of Investigation. Person- 
nel from the F.B.I., the state police department, 
and the police departments of Portland, Eugene, 
and Roseburg served as instructors. 


Off-Street Parking Bonds Upheld 


The Indiana state supreme court has upheld 
the right of the city of Valparaiso to issue general 
obligation bonds for acquiring land for off-street 
parking purposes. To the argument that it is 
unjust and unreasonable to finance such facilities 
by taxing city residents who do not own auto- 
mobiles and businessmen who have provided 
their own off-street parking facilities, the court 
said: “This same objection might be made to the 
establishment and maintenance of playgrounds 
and swimming pools; to the establishment of mu- 
nicipal airports and other municipal functions, 
the use of which is, for obvious reasons, confined 
to that portion of the taxpayers who presently 
have use for such facilities. If appellants’ conten- 
tion were to become the recognized rule no mu- 
nicipality would be able to furnish any service 
which could be, but was not currently being, en- 
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joyed and used by all the resident taxpayers with 
in the city” (Phillips et al. v. Officials of City of 
Valparaiso et al. 120 N.E. (2d) 398). 


Adopts Subdivision Regulations 

Marple Township, Pennsylvania (4,779), has 
adopted comprehensive subdivision regulations 
which require the subdivider to install paved 
streets, alleys, sidewalks, street lights, fire hy- 
drants, water mains, street name signs, storm 
sewers, and sanitary sewers where connection 
with the sewer system is practicable. The regula- 
tions include provisions to abate health hazards 
where either the water supply or the sanitary 
sewage disposal are provided by individual on-lot 
facilities. The subdivider is required to have the 
state department of health make tests to deter- 
mine the adequacy of the proposed facilities in re- 
lation to the lot size and existing grade and soil 
conditions. A lot on which both water supply and 
sanitary sewage disposal are individually pro- 
vided must have a minimum area of 40,000 
square feet and a minimum width of 125 feet. 
Where only one individual facility is provided on 
a lot, a minimum area of 12,000 square feet and a 
minimum width of 75 feet are required. 


IN SELECTED FIELDS 








Basis 


. Same 
Previous BGeneh 


Month Last Year 


Current 
Figure 


Lowest 
in 1953 


Highest 
in 1953 





Consumers’ Price Index'.... 
Municipal Bond Index?... . 
Motor Vehicle Deaths* 

Nonfarm Dwelling Units‘... 
Construction Cost Index*.. . 


1947-49 = 100 
% yield 
100,000 pop. 

In 1000s 
1947-49 = 100 


114.6 
2.37 
85 
103 
123.1 


Nov. 
12-16 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Oct. 


114.5 
2.31 
64 
106 
122.7 


115.0 
2.60 
93 
80 
122.8 


113.4 
2.42 
-62 
68 
122.6 


115.4 
3.02 
1.10 

110 

125.2 





1 United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. This index averages the cost of items making up 70 per cent 
of family budgets of wage earners and lower-salaried workers in 46 large cities. Figures shown are the ad- 
justed index revised in January, 1951. , 


2 The Bond Buyer. This index averages bond yields of 15 large cities, four states, and one water district; 


yields vary inversely with bond prices. 


* United States Bureau of the Census and National Safety Council. Rate per 100,000 population based 


on deaths in cities over 10,000. 


“U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Number of urban and rural nonfarm dwellings actually started. 
5 U.S. Department of Commerce. Composite index of material and labor costs. 





THE PICK OF THE MONTH 


Directory OF ADMINISTRATIVE AsSISTANTS TO 
Crry Manacers, November 1, 1954. Inter- 
national City Managers’ Association, 1313 
East 60 Street, Chicago 37. 1954. 10pp. $1. 

A Guimwe To MopEeRN MANAGEMENT METHODS. 
By Perrin Stryker and the Editors of Fortune. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 330 West 42 
Street, New York 36. 1954. 300pp. $3.50. 

Cuicaco CHARTER ProsLems. Illinois Legislative 
Council, Springfield, Illinois. 1954. 38pp. 

ConTROL oF VANDALIsM. Legislative Reference 
Library, State Capitol, Madison 2, Wisconsin. 
1954. 11pp. 

MopeERNizINnG A City GOVERNMENT. Chicago 
Home Rule Commission. University of Chi- 
cago Press, 5750 Ellis Avenue, Chicago 37. 
1954. 422pp. $6. 

Stratus oF Crvit DerenseE tn AMERICA’s LARGEST 
Cities; Report Coverine U.S. Crirres ABOVE 
400,000 Poputation. American Municipal 
Association, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago 37. 
1954. Var. paged. $1. 

Tue Cope or THE City oF FREDERICK, MARyY- 
LAND, ORDINANCES, ETC. City Clerk, City Hall, 
Frederick, Maryland. 1953. 385pp. 

Tue Core or THE City. By John Rannells. Co- 
lumbia University Press, 2960 Broadway, New 
York 27. 1954. 288pp. $5. 

Tue PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF MANAGEMENT. 
By E. F. L. Brech. Longmans, Green & Com- 
pany, 55 Fifth Avenue, New York 3. 1953. 
752pp. $10. 

Towarp SOLVING THE Puzz_eE; A MANUAL FOR 
THE APPRAISAL OF COMMUNITY RESOURCES 
AND Socrat Services. Massachusetts Com- 
munity Organization Service, 3 Joy Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 1954. 88pp. $1. 

An EVALUATION OF ANNEXATION PROCEDURES IN 
ALABAMA. By Robert T. Daland. Alabama 
League of Municipalities, 24 S. Hull Street, 
Montgomery, Alabama. 1954. 33pp. 

ANALYsIs OF Property Tax Co.L.ections, Crry 
or Houston. Tax Research Association of 
Houston and Harris County, Inc., Houston, 
Texas. 1954. 14pp. 

A Frince Benerir Cost ANALYsIs FOR THE CiTy 
or Santa Monica, CaA.tirorniA. By Lee A. 
Beaver. Personnel Director, Room 202, City 
Hall, Santa Monica, California. 1954. 16pp. 

Forwarp Mopesto. Forward Modesto Com- 
mittee, City Hall, Modesto, California. 1954. 
24pp. 


METROPOLITAN GROWTH AND Its EFFECT ON 
Dattas. Southern Methodist University, Dal- 
las 5, Texas. 1954. 60pp. $1. 

A SuccEsTep PERSONNEL System (including or- 
dinances and rules). League of California 
Cities, 440 Statler Center, Los Angeles 17. 
1954. Var. paged. 

Space For Inpustry; AN ANALysiIs OF SITE AND 
Location REQuIREMENTS. By Dorothy A. 
Muncy. Urban Land Institute, 1737 K Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 1954. 40pp. $5. 

Tue RurAt-UrBAN Frince; A Stupy or Apyust- 
MENT TO ResipeNcE Location. By Walter T. 
Martin. University of Oregon Press, Eugene. 
1954. 109pp. 

Houstnc REHABILITATION: AN ADMINISTRATIVE 
Gu1we For Community Action. Housing As- 
sociation of Metropolitan Boston, Inc., 14 
Somerset Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts. 
1954. 34pp. 

REGULATION OF SLAUGHTERING AND SLAUGHTER- 
HOUSES IN Wisconsin. Legislative Reference 
Library, State Capitol, Madison. 1954. 23pp. 

(1) SmmeEwALKs AND Curss. 20pp. $1. (2) Sus- 
GRADES AND FOUNDATIONS FOR PAVEMENTS. 
34pp. $2. American Public Works Association, 
1313 East 60 Street, Chicago 37. 1954. 

THE REMOVAL AND Disposirion OF ABANDONED 
Venicies. Bureau of Municipal Research and 
Service, University of Oregon, Eugene. 1954. 

MANUAL OF Rapio PROCEDURE FOR THE FIRE 
Service. International Association of Fire 
Chiefs, Broadway at 32 Street, New York 1. 
1954. 16pp. 75 cents. 

San LEANDRO Fire DEPARTMENT RULES AND 
Recutations. City Hall, San Leandro, Cali- 
fornia. 1954. 25pp. 

1953 Uses or CHemicat Tests ror INTOXICA- 
TION. National Safety Council, 425 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 1954. 20pp. 

UntrorM VEHICLE Cope. National Committee on 
Uniform Traffic Laws and Ordinances, 1604 
K Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 1954. 
179pp. 

Mopet Comic Book Controt ORDINANCE. Na- 
tional Institute of Municipal Law Officers, 726 
Jackson Place, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
1954. 4pp. $2. 

NEIGHBORS OR Enemies? A Stupy OF THE VITAL 
Factors AND EssENTIAL ELEMENTS IN THE 
PROBLEM OF ANNEXATION SURROUNDING THE 
Terre Haute Area. Indiana State Teachers 
College, Terre Haute. 1950. 59pp. $1. 
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THE AMERICAN 
PUBLIC UTILITIES BUREAU 
Organized to assist municipalities and public 
groups in public utility valuations, rates, 
franchises, accounting, and municipal 
surveys 
JOHN BAUER, Ph.D., Director 
289 Broadway New York 7, N.Y. 


HARLAND BARTHOLOMEW 
AND ASSOCIATES 
City Planners — Civil Engineers — 
Landscape Architects 
Comprehensive City Plans « Zoning Plans and 
Ordinances « Expert Testimony in Zoning 
Cases » Land Subdivision « Complete Service 
on Large-Scale Housing Projects « Park Design 
317 North Eleventh Street St. Louis, Mo. 





BLACK & VEATCH 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
4706 Broadway, Kansas City 2, Mo. 
Water Supply Purification and Distribution; 
Electric Lighting and Power Generation, Trans- 
mission and Distribution; Sewerage and Sewage 
Disposal; Valuations, Special Investigations 
Reports 


BURNS & McDONNELL 
Consulting and Designing Engineers 


Kansas City 2, Mo. 
P.O. Box 7088 


Cleveland 14, Ohio 
1404 East 9th St. 





THE J. M. CLEMINSHAW CO. 
APPRAISALS — REV ALUATIONS 
Public Appraisal Service Is a Public Trust 


Specializing in the Revaluation of Real Estate 
and Personal Property for Local Tax Equaliza- 
tion Purposes. Illustrated brochure upon request. 


Union Commerce Building, Cleveland 


GREELEY & HANSEN 
Engineers 
Water Supply, Water Purification, Sewerage, 
Sewage Treatment, Flood Control, Drdinage, 
Refuse Disposal 


220 South State Street Chicago 4 





MATTHEW CAREY 
MUNICIPAL FINANCE CONSULTANT 
Specializing in Financin 2 
Off-Street Parking Facilities 
Financial Advisor for Highland Park, Royal 
Oak, Wyandotte, Michigan, and Kankakee, Illi- 
nois Automobile Parking System Revenue Bond 


Issues. 
Box 3703 Kercheval Station 
Detroit 15, Michigan 


S. R. DeBOER & CO. 


Planning Consultants 


City and County master plans—Trade Territory 
surveys—Street plans—Zoning—Park and Rec- 
reation plans—School plans—Public Buildings 
—Redevelopment—Subdivisions— 
Shopping Districts 
Consultations and Lectures 
515 E. Iliff Ave. Denver 10, Colorado 








J. L. JACOBS & COMPANY 


MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS AND 
ENGINEERS 
Surveys — Reports — Installations 
Organization « Procedure « Budgetary Controls 
Property Valuation and Tax Equalization 
Job Evaluation « Classification « Salary Plans 
Fringe Area Problems « Facilities 
53 West Jackson Boulevard Chicago 4 


I. 8S. SHATTUCK 
PLANNING AND TRAFFIC CONSULTANT 
Industrial Development, Residential Develop- 
ment, Zoning, Traffic Surveys, Parking Surveys, 

Parks and Playgrounds 


COMPLETE CITY PLANS 
Masonic Temple Building Wayzata, Minn. 





METCALF & EDDY 
ENGINEERS 
Water, Sewerage, Drainage, Refuse and 
Industrial Wastes Problems 
Airfields -:- Valuations -:- Laboratory 
Statler Building « Boston 16 


WORDEN & RISBERG 
MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS 
Surveys * Procedure studies + Job evaluation 
Maintenance control « Licensing and 
inspectional procedures 
Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Bldg. - Philadelphia, Pa. 














PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION SERVICE 
CONSULTING—RESEARCH—PUBLISHING 
Consultants to Cities and Other Public Jurisdictions 
Surveys and Installations 
Organization, finance, personnel and all other fields of public administration 
at all levels of government 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 1313 E. 60TH ST., CHICAGO 37, ILL. 


SAN FRANCISCO 











MANAGEMENT INFORMATION SERVICE 
A Service by Mail to Cities at an Annual Subscription Fee Based on Population 


Includes prompt replies to specific inquiries, special monthly 
reports, Public Management, and The Municipal Year Book 
INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 


1313 East 60th Street Chicago 37, Illinois 








WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS, PLEASE MENTION PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 
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A Consulting Service by Mail to Cities and Towns on a Subscription Basis 


Management Information Service was established in 1945 to help 
officials improve municipal services and reduce costs. More than 830 
cities and towns now subscribe to the Service. 


HOW IT WORKS 


Officials of cities that subscribe to MIS get prompt replies to their in- 
quiries on the best practice in handling a specific problem, what other 
cities are doing about it, and what the trend is. In addition, MIS includes: 


1. Copies of special information reports issued monthly (more than 
100 such reports have been issued). 


2. From one to 12 subscriptions (depending on size of the city) to the 
monthly journal PUBLIC MANAGEMENT. 


3. From one to 10 copies of The Municipal Year Book, which has been 
published annually since 1934. 


Titles of some of the more recent special information reports which have 
proved particularly valuable to municipal officials are: 


Municipal Policy on Fringe Areas Experience with Car Rental Plans 
Filing Systems in City Halls Organization for City Planning 
Procedure in Records Management Administration of Licenses 

Administration of Utility Franchises Personnel Rules and Regulations 


Policy on Employee Relations Purchasing Municipal Insurance 


WHAT OTHERS SAY: 


“A recent report resulted in my city making a saving equivalent to the 
subscription fee for five years.”—ROSS E. WINDOM, City Manager, St. 
Petersburg, Florida. 

“Our calls on MIS have been frequent—by letter, telegram, and phone. 
Your response in every case has been prompt and thorough. We greatly 
appreciate this fine service which cannot be measured in dollars.”—RAY W. 
WILSON, City Manager, Phoenix, Arizona. 


MIS is available to all cities and towns on a subscription basis regardless of form 
of government. The fee varies with the size of the city. For more details write: 


INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 


1313 East 60th Street Chicago 37, Illinois 












































IN-SERVICE TRAINING PAYS DIVIDENDS 





e More time for planning 
e Sounder decisions 

e Clearer reports 

e Higher morale 


e Lower costs 


Here are a few cities whose officials have proved it: 


Boulder, Colorado Eugene, Oregon Phoenix, Arizona 
Dayton, Ohio Grand Rapids, Michigan Tulsa, Oklahoma 
Durham, North Carolina Oxnard, California University City, Missouri 
Edinburg, Texas Park Ridge, Illinois Wichita, Kansas 


The eight management manuals of the Institute for Training in 
Municipal Administration are up-to-date, practical, and espe- 
cially suited for use in group training by the conference method. 


The Technique of Municipal Administration 
Municipal Finance Administration Municipal Personnel Administration 
Municipal Recreation Administration Municipal Police Administration 
Municipal Fire Administration Local Planning Administration 


Municipal Public Works Administration 


Write today for free course-outline, enrollment application, and helpful booklets on 
organizing and conducting group training. 


INSTITUTE FOR TRAINING IN MUNICIPAL ADMINISTRATION 


CONDUCTED BY 


THE INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 


1313 EAST 60TH STREET CHICAGO 37 











